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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SOUTH 


“We must concern ourselves less about comparison with each other, and more with our relationship in terms of 
achievement to the nation and the western world. It is a matter of secondary importance how Georgia and North 
Carolina compare with each other in education or in any other enterprise. The real question is how they both compare 
with the best national standards. It is dangerous and misleading to attempt to judge any area simply in terms of 
itself. As long as we think about southern education in terms of how it compares with yesterday, or of how its various 
parts compare with each other, so long do we run the risk of a complacent self-satisfaction about things that, judged 


by more absolute terms, are really not good.” 


Day RESIDENT Chase of the University of 
5 aN S| North Carolina in his address before 
TH the National Education Association, 

eo NG Department of Rural Education, at 

Wy Atlanta last summer, presented in the 
merece given above the key to the educational 
backwardness of the South. 

What race was ever won by aman who interestec, him- 
selfinthenumber of runners behind him? Tocompareour 
own achievements, whether as individuals or as states, 
with those of others whoare weakeror poorer or less able 
than we are, is a confession =, —s 
of defeat—an admission that | 
we arecontent withlessthan _ 
the best of which we are ca- 
pable. It indicates a desire to 
evade effort and responsibil- 
ity—to re-enter the cradle— 
which the psychologists call 
“infantilism.” 

School teachers often come 
across youngsters like Right- 
eous Reginald, who when his 
mother cautioned him not to 
associate with “that naughty 
Willie Jones,” replied with 
his nose in the air, “Oh, I 
never do—he always sits at 
the head of the class!”’ 

Then there is young 
Quentin, a precocious statis- 
tician, who reported to his 
father, “I got 100 per cent 
today.” “What in?” inquired 
father, the skeptical. ‘Fifty 
per cent in arithmetic and 
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In every college there is a certain proportion of stu- 
dents who call “‘C” or 70 per cent, the ‘Gentleman's 
Grade. Some people cling to these infantile attitudes 
through life. One naturally expects evidence of greater 
maturity from states. But the optimistic eye with which 
some southern states view their own educational prog- 
ress reminds one of very small Bettina, who said, ‘‘I 
got 25 per cent yesterday and 50 per cent today. At 
that rate, I'll get 100 per cent tomorrow.” 

The South, however, does not lack for leaders to ana- 
lyze the facts and make them public, thankless as such a 
service often is. One such 
voice has recently been raised 
by Edgar W. Knight, a 
teacher at the University of 
North Carolina. In an arti- 
cle in the Outlook for Janu- 
ary 8th, he gives the following 
statistics on education in the 
South: 


The average annual school term 
of all the 48 states is greater 
by a school month and a half, 
that is, by thirty days each year, 
than the annual term provided 
by the southern states; and if 
the comparison is between the 
southern and the remaining states, 
the difference is even larger. The 
annual school term of the most 
backward of the southern states 
is shorter by three months than 
the terms provided by the most 
advanced states. In schools in 
some southern states the term is 
five months or one hundred days 
a year; and a third of the chil- 
dren in the state that is probably 

















50 per cent in spelling.” 


(Continued on page 3) 


(From the Dallas Texas News) 
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THE NUMBER NOBODY KNOWS 


EN years ago there were 1,060,858 children 
between 10 and 16 years of age engaged in gain- 
ful occupations in the United States, according 
to the Federal Census. 
How many are there now? 
Has the total been reduced? 
Has the number in any single occupation or group 
of occupations been increased? 
Has the geographical distribution altered materially ? 
The decade has been one of consolidation of gains, 
improvement in enforcement and administration rather 
than of spectacular changes in legislation. Neverthe- 
less, fully half of the states in the Union have improved 
their child labor laws and compulsory school atten- 
dance laws in ways that should be reflected in a 
reduction in the number of working children. Will 
the states where legislative advances have been great- 
est show a corresponding sharp decrease in child 
employment? What will appear in regard to the effect 
of the continued industrialization of the South on the 
number of southern children in factories? 
lor answers to all these and many other vital ques- 
tions, we must possess our souls in patience until the 
new Census figures can be compiled and published. 
It is well to bear in mind that the figures of the 
1930 Census will be more readily comparable to those 
of the 1910 Census than to those of 1920. When the 
1920 Census was taken, the Second Federal Child 
Labor Law was in force, and had undoubtedly effected 
large reductions in the amount of child labor used in 
mining and manufacturing. Now, as in 1910, the 
dependence for child protection must be on state 
legislation alone. In mining, state laws, supported by 
overwhelming public opinion, have apparently made 
child labor practically non-existent in this country. 
In manufacturing the tendency has been to prohibit 
work under 14 years and regulate it under 16 years— 


with the exception of a few advanced states which 
prohibit children under 15 or 16 from factory work. 

The 1920 Census, again, was taken in January, 
when farm work is at a minimum. The 1930 Census, 
like that of 1910, is to be taken in April, when the 
conflict between agriculture and school attendance is 
in full swing. The new figures in regard to agricultural 
child labor, therefore, may be expected to be a better 
mirror of actual conditions than the 1920 figures 
ever were. 


MISSISSIPPI TAKES SECOND 
THOUGHT 


The bill (Senate 74) reported in last month's issue 
as having passed both houses was a mixed bill, both 
good and bad. Its first section would have strengthened 
the compulsory attendance law by requiring children 
in cities of 10,000 population or more (of which there 
are nine in the state) to attend school for the entire 
term. As the average length of term in Mississippi 
was 141 days in the most recent year for which 
statistics are available, and under the present law 
attendance is compulsory for only 80 days, this would 
have meant an appreciable gain. 

With the intention therefore of strengthening the 
school laws, both houses of the legislature promptly 
passed Senate 74. 

At this point the National Child Labor Committee 
stepped in. Under the second section of the bill, chil- 
dren of any age would have been permitted to go to 
work and substitute part-time for full-time school 
attendance. Convinced that such a weakening of child 
labor standards would more than outbalance the good 
to be obtained from the first section, this Committee 
telegraphed Governor Bilbo of Mississippi, asking him 
to veto Senate 74. Wires were also sent to state 
officials, heads of welfare organizations, and all mem- 
bers of the Committee residing in Mississippi, urging 
them to ask the Governor to veto this bill. 

Local opposition to the bill sprang into prompt 
action. Among the active opponents of the bill were 
representatives of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion and Public Health; Mrs. W. D. Cook, President 
of the Mississippi Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. L. P. Haley, President of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; President Johnson of Mississippi 
Woman's College; J. W. Tyson, Chairman of the 
Child Welfare Department of the American Legion; 
and a number of public-spirited citizens including 
college professors and industrialists. 

Governor Bilbo’s action was equally prompt and 
decisive. Not only did he veto the bill, but returned 
it to the Legislature for redrafting with instructions 
to provide for a strengthening of the compulsory 
attendance law without weakening in any way existing 
child labor legislation. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SOUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


the most advanced of all the southern group have opportunity 
for only six months’ schooling a year. These children receive only 
two-thirds as much schooling as those in educationally advanced 
states. Moreover, the quality of their education is probably 
inferior because poorly trained and ineffective teachers gravitate 
to the schools with short terms. . . . 

The percentage of non-attendance is higher in the southern 
states than elsewhere in the country, a condition that is due in 
part to defective compulsory school attendance and child labor 
legislation. . . . The average southern child receives two years 
of schooling less than the average child in the United States. 
And, again, if the comparison is between the southern and the 
other states the difference is even larger in favor of the child 
outside the South... . 

It is estimated that nearly a half million southern white 
children do not have access to high school advantages of any 
kind. And studies in one representative southern state reveal 
that its high school graduates are less well educated than first- 
year high school students in states with adequate school terms 
and well-trained and well-paid teachers. 

Two hundred and sixty thousand native-born white women, 
in sheer illiteracy, are reported in the eleven southern states, 
and 115,000 of these are in Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 


Mr. Knight warns the South that it is “in grave 
danger of ballyhooing itself into further backwardness. 
Educational inequalities are in some respects as glaring 
now as they were twenty-five years ago, but the 
professional southerner does not hesitate to describe 
as ‘conspicuous achievements many educational im- 
provements which would pass unnoticed in really 
advanced states.” 

The problem of education in the South cannot 
fairly be considered apart from the questions of rural 
education and Negro education. On the basis of classi- 
fication used in the Federal Census of 1920, one-half 
the population of the sixteen southern states lived on 
farms in the open country, and 72 per cent was classed 
as rural (living on farms and in towns below 2500 
population). Even the rapid industrialization of the 
last decade has not destroyed the predominantly rural 
character of the South. Wherever an agricultural 
economy exists which depends upon the widespread 
use of child workers on farms, there are found a high 
rate of illiteracy and low educational standards. 

Depopulation of farms and inadequate rural school 
systems have a direct connection, as is brought out 
in the address at the Atlanta conference given by 
Professor I‘rost of George Peabody College, Tennessee. 
Professor Frost quoted figures from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics showing that of the 20,000 
farmers in all states who have left their farms for the 
city during the last eight years, 2200 “went to get 
adequate schooling for their children.” 

Throughout the South, rural children fare worse 
than city children, educationally speaking, and colored 
children fare worse than white. The Superintendent 





of Public Instruction in North Carolina has issued 
figures showing that the annual cost of instruction 
ranges from $53.40 for white children in the largest 
cities to $9.60 per pupil in rural colored schools. *“The 
number of pupils per teacher or principal, the amount 
spent per teacher, the training of teachers and the 
length of the school term each affects the per pupil 
cost of educational service.” 

In Florida, during 1927-28, the average length of 
the term in white schools was 163 days, in colored 
schools 128 days, states the Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Yet the colored 
children were far from unappreciative of what oppor- 
tunities they had—their percentage of attendance was 
77, as compared with 75 per cent for white children. 
The Negro children, however, dropped out of school 
sooner than the white children, the proportion of 
Negro to white children in each grade decreasing 
steadily from approximately one to two in the first 
grade, to less than one in ten in the eighth grade. 

In Oklahoma, where more than half the pupils are 
enrolled in rural schools, these fall behind the inde- 
pendent urban districts, according to the Twelfth 
Biennial Report of the Oklahoma Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in average daily attendance, per- 
centage of enrollment in the high school grades, per- 
centage of children completing the common school 
course of study, number graduating from the high 
schools, length of school term, and amount spent 
annually for the maintenance of the schools. 

Public education is a primary obligation upon every 
community, with which no extraneous circumstances 
should be allowed to interfere. Yet within the past 
month it has been reported that Texas may permit 
the closing of 3000 schools with 325,000 pupils a month 
or two earlier than usual due to a political impasse 
while the Legislature waits for a court decision upon 
the constitutionality of the Rural Aid Law. Mean- 
while, in Georgia, more than half the schools of an 
entire county were closed early in March for lack of 
funds, thus depriving 5000 children of their educa- 
tional rights until next autumn. 

Of what use, one might inquire, are child labor laws, 
when children are shut out of the school? 


ACCIDENTS cost the people of this country 
$3,200,000,000 every year, according to the National 
Safety Council. Industrial accidents alone cost 
320,000,000 working days. Every workman in the 
United States loses an average of seven working days 
yearly, due to sickness. The economic loss from sick- 
ness and premature death among wage earners is at 


least $1,500,000,000. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MISPLACEMENT 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


The next harmful environmental factor that I would 
like to call your attention to is the indiscriminate and 
unscientific placement of adolescents in the different 
available occupations and vocations. It is a maxim 
of mental hygiene that in order to be mentally 
healthy and happy one of the requirements that a 
person must meet is satisfactory adjustment to his 
work. Now it seems obvious that to meet this require- 
ment it is absolutely essential that scientific vocational 
guidance must be resorted to and yet very little of 
this is being done at the present time. Largely through 
the efforts of the public health movement people have 
become aware of the importance of physical fitness 
for certain types of work, but they have not as yet 
come to realize that intellectual and temperamental 
suitability are of as great, if not greater, importance, 
particularly in the physically less hazardous occupa- 
tions. Intellectual unsuitability invariably results in 
the production of emotional conflicts with their 
inevitable accompaniment in the form of loss of 
confidence in one’s ability to perform a task; this in 
turn produces feelings of insecurity and inferiority, 
which state at best leads to unhappiness and dis- 
satisfaction and in the more serious cases eventuates 
in neurotic symptoms and mental ailments.”’ 

—BarRuCcH SILVERMAN, M.D., 
Canadian Public Health Journal, August, 1929. 


EVEN IN RUSSIA 


In spite of the Soviet Union's pronouncements 
against child labor, young workers to the number of 
135,000 were exploited on Russian farms last summer, 
according to the official organ of the Communist 
Youth Organization. The majority of these worked 
for “kulaks” (better class peasants), from 10 to 18 
hours a day. The aim of the Soviet Union is to make 
collective or state farming the rule, replacing the 


kulak system, and incidentally doing away with 
child labor. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST 
Credit Where Credit Is Due 


‘**When the 1919 school law was enacted, no feature 
seemed more chimerical to school board members and 
others familiar with New Hampshire country life than 
the standard that all children should have schools for 
at least thirty-six weeks each year. It was believed 
that for all time farm children, because of difficulties 
of travel and weather, must have less schooling than 
their urban cousins. It was held that farm children 
could not be spared from home duties, that roads were 
impassable and that weather conditions were beyond 


control. Accordingly, the law provided that on peti- 
tion, the State Board of Education for unusual cir- 
cumstances might shorten a school year for specified 
schools. 

“The shortened school year has now been com- 
pletely eliminated in New Hampshire. For three years, 
every school in the state, city or country, has been 
open for pupils for not less than thirty-six weeks.”’ 

There is no excuse, the last report of the New 
Hampshire Board of Education goes on to state, from 
the compulsory school attendance for the entire session 
other than physical or mental incompetence. ‘Neither 
poverty of parents nor isolation of the home may 
stand in the way. At least eight years of schooling is 
an inalienable right of New Hampshire children.”’ 


Admission of Guilt 


Very little effort is made in many counties, states 
the Superintendent of Schools of Georgia in his report 
covering 1927 and 1928, to enforce the compulsory 
attendance law, simply because it is claimed that it 
cannot be enforced as it is written. Georgia is one of 
the few states still retaining a flat age requirement for 
school (8 to 14 years) without any grade requirement. 
Children are permitted to attend school or stay home 
at will, according to this report; and the child who does 
not attend is usually from an illiterate family and 
therefore needs the school most. 

“Fifty per cent of the children enrolled in first 
grade leave school before completing the fourth. This 
is perhaps the greatest tragedy in the child life of the 
state.’ In the first three grades, the report continues, 
the time is spent largely in learning to read; children 
who leave school without passing beyond the third 
grade therefore commonly become illiterate or near- 
illiterate adults. 


UNCLASSIFIED BY CENSUS 


The skeptical grin with which we meet the familiar 
claim that certain children should be classified, not 
as Child Laborers, but as Independent Merchants or 
Enterprisers, melts into a genuine chuckle before the 
latest claimant as reported by Cheer-O-Gram. This 
young Enterpriser’s business card is printed below, 


with the blessing of the National Child Labor 
Committee: 





MR. GERALD ALLEN, JR. 
Personal Escorter 

Tots and kiddies took to school and 
return prompt in perfect condishion 
if received that way. Military disi- 
pline. Rates 25c a week. Speshiol 
rates to twins. Refined conversash- 
ion. No extry charge for nose-wipin. 
All I ast is a trial. 
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CALIFORNIA 


The Biennial Report of the State Department of 
Education, 1928, Part Two, contains tables showing 
that 588 children under 14 were employed full time 
in 1927, 87 of them being under 8 years of age; and 
5303 children under 14, of whom 202 were less than 
8 years of age, were employed part time. 

Of all children under 18 employed full time, 239 
had not completed even the first grade, and 1667 had 
not completed the seventh grade, although according 
to the law of California, no child under 16 is permitted 
to leave school for work unless he is 14 and has 
completed the elementary course, or 15 and has com- 
pleted the seventh grade. 

Classed as illegally out of school were 7490 children, 
of whom 3165 had not completed the seventh grade. 
“No part-time classes” was given as the reason for 
non-attendance of 806 children of compulsory school 
age (between 8 and 16 years) who had not completed 
the seventh grade; these apparently must be migra- 
tory workers, for whom the state is trying to establish 
special classes as provided by law. 


MARYLAND 


Children entering school late in the fall and with- 
drawing early in the spring for work at home or on the 
farm, form a serious problem in attendance, due to the 
Maryland law which permits children over 13 who are 
so employed, to enter school as late as November 1, 
and to withdraw after 100 days. 

Attendance in white elementary schools has im- 
proved steadily, nevertheless, from 84.2 per cent in 
1923 to 89.8 per cent in 1928, according to the Sixty- 
second Annual Report of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, for the year ending July, 1928. The number and 
percentage of white elementary pupils in the counties 
who attended less than 100 and 140 days shows a 
corresponding decrease. 

Schools for colored children also show improvement 
in attendance over previous years, although the 
average length of term for colored schools was 168.4 
days, as compared with 188.4 for white schools, and 
other statistics showed a similar relationship. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Last summer the State League of Women Voters of 
North Carolina took an important forward step when 
they organized a special Committee on the Working 
Child. The Committee has been actively at work this 
fall and winter conducting a pre-legislative educa- 
tional campaign. 





They have announced a threefold goal: 

1. Removal of the exemption of children who have 
completed the fourth grade from the provision of the 
law establishing an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for 
children under 16. 

2. Extension of the compulsory school attendance 
requirement to include all children under 16 unless 
they have completed the sixth grade. A corresponding 
provision would prohibit the employment of children 
under 16 during school hours unless they have com- 
pleted the sixth grade. 

3. Prohibition of the employment of children under 
16 in a specified list of dangerous occupations, with 
power given to the State Child Welfare Commission 
to extend this list. 

A general advisory committee has been appointed 
to work with the League of Women Voters in this 
campaign comprised of influential people representing 
the fields of education, labor, industry, religion, 
women’s organizations, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Illegal employment was known to be responsible 
for 7644 absences from school by Pennsylvania pupils 
during 1926-27, according to a recently published 
Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Truancy accounted for 85,502 more ab- 
sences. Over 4000 pupils were “unlawfully absent™’ on 
more than one occasion. 





A special bulletin, Hours and Earnings of Men and 
Women in the Silk Industry, issued last summer by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
states: “Children under 16 were employed more gener- 
ally in throwing plants than in weaving plants. While 
four per cent of all the workers included in the study 
were under 16 years of age, in the Philadelphia area 
10 per cent of the workers were under 16, and in the 
Wilkes-Barre area 8 per cent were under 16... . For 
the most part the children were employed in the 
unskilled occupations. Three-fourths of the children 
worked less than 48 hours a week, including 8 hours 
spent in continuation school.”’ 


UTAH 


The Seventeenth Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Utah, for the Biennial Period 
Ending June, 1928, states that 15 schools have em- 
ployed a combined instructor and attendance officer 
as a result of a three-year campaign to account for 
all children of school age (8 to 18 years) either in full- 
time schools, or in employment and part-time instruc- 
tion. “Probably the most encouraging result is the 
large number of children who were forced into school 
at first but who later came to appreciate the efforts of 
the school. These pupils have voluntarily returned to 
school and have made good in regular classes.” 
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EARNINGS OF Factory WorKERS 1899 to 1927: AN 
ANALYSIS OF Pay-ROLL Statistics. By Paul 
Brissenden. Census Monographs X. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 1929. $1.50. 


‘For all industries combined, at any rate, there has 
been no appreciable change in the proportions of the 
wage earners who are women, nor has there been any 
appreciable change in respect to the proportion of 
male wage earners over 16 years of age. There has been 
a small though distinctly appreciable diminution in 
the proportion of gainfully employed children, since 
the beginning of the century.” (P.10). Of the nine 
million and more factory workers listed in 1919, 1.3 
per cent were children under 16; for later years the 
percentage is not given. 

Of 41 selected industries (which include more than 
two-thirds of all the manufacturing wage earners for 
the entire period studied) the following are given as 
employing no children under 16 in 1919: flour-mill and 
gristmill products; wholesale slaughtering and meat 
packing; malt liquors; lumber and timber products; 
paper and wood pulp; chemicals; petroleum refining; 
foundry and machine-shop products; iron and steel; 
copper, lead, and zinc smelting and refining; automo- 
bile bodies and parts; steam-railroad cars; railroad 
repair shops; agricultural implements; and steel ship- 
building. The highest percentages of child labor were 
found in the textile industries. 


PuBLic EDUCATION As AFFECTING THE ADJUSTMENT 
oF YOUTH TO LIFE. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York City. 1929. $1.50. 


“Recognizing that some maladjustments must neces- 
sarily exist between the prevailing school system and 
the rapidly changing economic conditions under 
which most young people must earn their living, be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping educational methods 
in line with vocational needs so constantly fluctuating, 
and aware also of the value and necessity of sound, 
constructive analysis, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board saw a need for an impartial appraisal of 
this situation.” 

A special Advisory Committee was appointed com- 
prised of men of industry and professors and educators, 
with Howell Cheney as Chairman and the results of 
their deliberations set forth in this volume are pre- 
sented as “those of the Conference Board as a body.”’ 

The report traces the development of public educa- 
tion in the United States, analyzes criticisms of the 
school system on the part of parents, employers, tax 
payers, educators, and administrators and appraises 
the achievements of public education. 


With this background, it attempts to formulate the 
vital issues in public education today. It makes no 
recommendations but proposes fields for further re- 
search including studies on measure of accomplishment, 
problems of control and support, educational require- 
ments of occupations, vocational education, curricular 
and teaching problems, and the adjustment of the 
handicapped child, including children who make slow 
school progress. 


THE SociAL WorK OF THE CHURCHES: A HANDBOOK 
OF INFORMATION. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. 
Published by the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York City. 1930. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $1.00. 

In presenting this book, Dr. Johnson states: ‘For 
some time it has seemed desirable to bring together in 
an inexpensive volume of convenient size information 
concerning the social principles and programs of the 
churches, church federations, and religious agencies, 
together with bibliographies of the various depart- 
ments of organized social activity and a guide to the 
use of social agencies.” 

The present volume admirably fulfills this purpose 
opening with a discussion of the present social trends 
affecting religion and the adaptation which the church 
is making to changing social conditions. The book 
analyzes the organized activities of various denomina- 
tions in social work; the activities of federated church 
agencies, national, state, and city; and the work of 
other religious agencies. There follows a compilation 
of pronouncements on social issues made by various 
religious bodies, a directory of general social agencies, 
and a very excellent classified bibliography on social 
problems. 


A Stupy OF ProBLEM Boys AND THEIR BROTHERS. 
By the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of 
Crime. The Crime Commission of New York State, 
Albany. 1929. 

Remunerative work is mentioned as part of the 
environmental picture wherever it occurs, but the 
authors make no attempt to interpret it as a causative 
factor in delinquency. Nevertheless, statements such 
as the following may be found: 

“This is an extremely poor neighborhood, in which 
there is a great deal of destitution. . . . Speakeasies 
thrive in one block and they often employ minors of 
school age as lookouts.”’ 

Hyman “‘did not become a real problem until the 
age of 10,’ when he “made the acquaintance of several 
boys who lived several blocks below, at a center for 
wholesale fruiterers who do not wish to employ full- 
time workers, but use school boys for illegal employ- 
ment. Hyman and his friends, not liking school, found 
this a profitable place to spend their school hours. . . 
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He learned to shoot crap in the market.’ He obtained 
his working papers when he was 15, and got a job in 
the market, where he worked “‘until he began to suffer 
from hernia . . . acquired in lifting fruit boxes.” 


VocaTIONS: THE WorLp's WorK AND ITS WORKERS. 
By William Martin Proctor. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 1929. $1.48. 

“The more complicated the social and industrial 
organization of society becomes, the greater becomes 
the task of helping boys and girls to find themselves, 
and the more help they need in discovering what their 
part in the world’s work is to be.’ In these words the 
author, who is Professor of Education in Leland 
Stanford Junior University, describes the purpose of 
this textbook. 


IN BEHALF OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN: THE STORY 
OF THE CHILDREN’S BurEAu. By Eleanor Taylor. 
Child Welfare Committee, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C. 1930. 25 cents. 

A delightful booklet describing in a popular way the 
work done by the Federal Children’s Bureau in its 
seventeen years of existence. Effectively illustrated. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Under the chairmanship of Miss Anne S. Davis, 
Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the 
Chicago Board of Education, the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Child Labor of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, has held 
several meetings and its work is well under way. 
The membership of the Committee numbers about 
thirty-five, and has been divided into two sections, 
one on vocational guidance, of which Miss Edith 
Campbell of Cincinnati, is chairman, and one on 
child labor, of which Mr. Fred M. Wilcox of Wis- 
consin, is chairman. 

Miss Davis outlined the work of the child labor 
group at the dinner meeting of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. *“The Committee,” she 
said, “will need to bring out in its report all available 
information relative to the present status and trends 
during recent years of juvenile employment in the 
United States, conditions relative to occupational 
groups, such as manufacturing—mercantile employ- 
ment—mining—transportation—agriculture— 
fisheries—canneries—domestic service. It will give 
attention to children engaged in the street trades, the 
stage children and those employed in the movies. 
The study will include the effect industry has upon 
the child—what happens, if anything, to him after 
he goes into the factory—the cannery—the store; the 
industrial accidents that occur; the injuries suffered; 
the processes and occupations which are proved to be 
hazardous for young children.” 











LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Adjournments in March: Kentucky and Virginia. 
Action has been reported on the following bills: 


$ MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational Requirements. The bill was favorably 
reported by the Educational Committee in its original 
form and has gone to the Ways and Means Committee. 


New JERSEY 


Compulsory School Attendance. The Education Com- 
mittee (S) reported out on March 17 a substitute school 
bill, broadening the provisions for vocational educa- 
tion. The provision for raising the minimum age for 
employment remains as in the original bill. 

Homework Distributors. A bill giving the Commis- 
sioner of Labor control over the distributors of home- 
work was approved by the Governor on March 25. 

Migratory Investigation. The joint resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of the employment of 
migratory children was amended to allow the inclusion 
of either a member or a representative of each of the 
several state departments on the committee, passed 
the Assembly on March 18th, and has been favorably 
reported in the Senate. 


New York 


Compulsory Education. The provision making it 
illegal to sell articles to minors for unlawful street 
trading has been deleted. Recommitted to Education 
Committee. 

Minimum Age. The bill raising the minimum age for 
employment to 15 years is on third reading in the 
Senate. 

Continuation Schools. Bill providing special training 
and guidance to unemployed minors is on third read- 
ing. (S). 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hours of Work. The bill limiting hours of textile 
workers, both minor and adult, to 8 a day and 48 a 
week, was killed in the House. A bill leaving hours as 
at present (10 a day and 55 a week) with a full hour 
for lunch, was rejected. A concurrent resolution 
memorializing Congress to limit hours in textile mills 
throughout the country to 48 a week, passed the 
House, on March 11. 

Workmen's Compensation. The House Judiciary 
Committee brought in a divided report on the pro- 
posed workmen's compensation measure, and it has 
been postponed until the next session. 





The following new bills have been introduced: 


MISSISSIPPI 


Compulsory School Attendance. Two new bills, one 
extending the period of compulsory attendance in 
cities of 10,000 population or more, and the other 
making it unlawful for children to be employed unless 
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they have complied with the compulsory attendance 
law, have been favorably reported in the Senate. 


RHODE ISLAND 


School Attendance. A bill requiring children between 
15 and 18 not attending full-time school to report to 
the superintendent for vocational counsel. Education 
Comm. (H). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Compulsory Education. Would deny state aid where 
attendance laws are not enforced, according to reports 
submitted by county boards of education. (H). 
School Census. Requiring a state census of children 
of school age. 





Of the undesirable bills listed in March, the Missis- 
sippi bill has been vetoed by the Governor (see page 2), 
the South Carolina bill has been withdrawn, and no 
action has been reported on the Rhode Island theatre 
bill. 


AT THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


Atlantic City, February 21-24, 1930 


Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, speaking at the banquet on February 21, described 
the work of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and in particular of the divi- 
sion dealing with vocational guidance and child labor, 
of which she is the chairman. Miss Davis characterized 
child labor as a shameful disgrace to the United States 
and showed how child labor is related to three prob- 
lems of national scope—unemployment, the agricul- 
tural situation, and law enforcement. 

‘It would seem, said Miss Davis, “that since child 
labor is so closely related to at least three present-day 
national issues, the White House Conference should 


give deep consideration to the subject of child labor. 
Only when a true American standard of protection is 
thrown around every American child, and the oppor- 
tunity of education and physical development is guar- 
anteed to all alike, shall we truly have a democracy.” 


* * * * 


On Saturday morning, John Edelman, speaking for 
organized labor, emphasized the necessity for greater 
familiarity with the requirements of industry on the 
part of people undertaking to do vocational guidance 
work. 

* * * * 

Mr. Howell Cheney, who was the chairman of the 
committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers which drew up its own program for the regula- 
tion of child labor a few years ago, presented a 
statistical calculation of the loss to industry resulting 
from labor turnover, and estimated the proportion 
of this ascribable to poor adjustment of workers to 
their jobs. 

Mrs. Frances Pollak, a member of the Board of the 
National Consumers’ League, asked Mr. Cheney at 
the conclusion of his speech whether an effective meth- 
od of diminishing the extent of misplacement in 
industry would be the exclusion from industry, of all 
children under 16 years and recalled the fact that the 
program of the Manufacturers’ Association had placed 
the limit at 14 years. 

Mr. Cheney replied that despite the difficulties, 
educational and other, involved in such a step, he had 
come to recognize that the will of the country was 
demanding that children under 16 should not enter 
industry. 





The proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Conference of the National Child Labor Committee 
have been published. They will be sent free to mem- 
bers upon request. Price to non-members, 50 cents. 





$2 or more. 








J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $ 
support of your work. 
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